countered it Clare Atwood, who knew her only late in life, when she was
supposed not to see well, was often astonished at Ellen Terry's swift
appreciation of some subtle change in the light on some object in a room.
"Look at it now!" she would exclaim as the colour of a bunch of flowers
changed with the light. "It is twice as beautiful." It was Clare Atwood
who said after Ellen Terry's death that her memory of her would for
ever be associated with the perception of beauty in the commonest things.
Nevertheless, in old age Ellen Terry could neither read, nor write, with-
out pain and discomfort.
She needed some one at her side for other reasons than this. She had
to be restrained from over-taxing her strength; restrained from wearing
thin garments on a cold day; restrained from giving away valuable pos-
sessions; restrained from going out into the streets of London, unattended,
and risking her life in the traffic. With her Ariel spirit she had a great
desire for freedom, and any one who tried to restrain her, daughter or
friend or bodymaid, had a difficult task. In five years twenty-seven body-
maids came and went. They seemed hopelessly inefficient to us, but to
serve Ellen Terry efficiently in these days required an amount of patience,
devotion and quick intelligence, rare in the best-trained bodymaids. The
amateurs were rather more successful than the professionals. I remember
that Marguerite Steen, now a distinguished novelist, then a young stage
aspirant, proved a very capable personal attendant to Ellen Terry in an
emergency. At a later date a sensible, good-humoured Yorkshire woman
who could keep her head and her temper in the most trying circum-
stances, entered Ellen Terry's service. She could turn her hand to any-
thing, which was lucky, as circumstances made it necessary for her to be
housekeeper, cook, maid, secretary, companion and nurse at one time
or another. "Barney," as Ellen Terry called personal attendant, Number 28,
was obstinately faithful. She was not popular with the faction of friends
and relations who thought that Ellen Terry ought to have her way, to be
allowed to walk into a pond, or burn herself to death, if she liked. They
resented, as an inexcusable presumption, Barney's vigilant care of her
precious charge. In the winter of 1927, during Barney's absence on a brief
holiday, Ellen Terry had a serious attack of bronchial pneumonia.
Barney hurried back to nurse her. It was during this illness that the
"Let-her-do-as-she-likes" faction invaded her flat, and were extremely an-
noyed at not being immediately admitted to her bedroom. She had a bad
patch on her lung at the time, and although she had rallied, and was out
of danger, she was still breathing with difficulty. A trained nurse was in at-
tendance as well as the presumptuous Barney. Yet one of the faction,
who could never be persuaded that Ellen Terry's maladies were anything
more serious than the vapours, was annoyed at being asked by Barney
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